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The god 
Thoth 

A creator god from Hermopolis, 
Thoth had many aspects. Originally 
god of the moon, he eventually became 
god of writing and the sciences. 

He was the master of learning and 
language, and also of calculation 
and measurement. Any knowledge 
that man had came from Thoth. 


Of the two animal aspects 
assumed by Thoth (the 
ibis and the baboon), 
the ibis, a wading bird 
found in the Nile, is the 
most well known. 


Heavy and 
vertically striped, 
this headdress 
is thought to 
represent the 
bird's plumage. 


F rom the beginning of time, Thoth 
was revered for his wisdom and 
intelligence. By the Old Kingdom, 
he was already an important deity, 
being frequently mentioned in the 
Pyramid Texts. He was appointed 
clerk and messenger to the gods, 
and through his association with 
writing and knowledge, he presided 
over scribes and scholars. 

According to legend, Thoth was 
born from the forehead of Seth but 
he did not share that terrible god's 
evil nature. In only one respect did 
he come close to Seth; he, too, was 
present in Ra's solar barque. In his 
lunar aspect, he was the nocturnal 
reflection of Ra, a kind of 'night sun', 
and during the Late Period he was 
given the epithet 'silver Aten' (Aten 
meaning 'face of the sun' and silver 
symbolizing moonlight). 

At Hermopolis, his main centre of 
worship in dynastic times, he was 
known as a creator god: His consort 
there was the little known goddess 
Nehemtawy, but he is more often 
associated with the goddess of 
writing, Seshat, who was variously 
depicted as his wife or daughter. 


A reed pen dipped in 
ink was used to write 
texts and make 
drawings on the 
papyrus. Thoth was 
the scribe of the gods. 


The words in italics are the transcription 
from Ancient Egyptian. 


This kilt was the 
characteristic dress 
of the gods and 
changed very little 
in appearance over 
the centuries. 


Made of interleaved and 
pressed papyrus strips, 
this scroll was unrolled 
for writing texts and 
making drawings. 
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M YOUR EGYPTIAN GOD 


The portrayal of Thoth 

Thoth was mainly represented in 
two distinct animal forms. From the 
Predynastic Period, he was depicted 
as an ibis, a magnificent white or 
red bird, with a long streamlined, 
hooked beak - a bird commonly 
found on the banks of the Nile and 
the delta. 

The depiction of the god as a 
baboon came in the Early Dynastic 
Period. He is usually shown as a 
seated animal, heavily maned, with 
its legs drawn up and its paws 
resting on its knees. There are also 
many images of Thoth with a mans 
body and the head of an ibis, but 
very few with a baboon s head. 


This painting of Thoth is from a pillar in the tomb of 
Tausret and Sethnakhte, dating from the 19th dynasty, 
in the Valley of the Kings at West Thebes. 



SYMBQLS AND WORSHIP OF THE OOD THOTH , 

flE • Thotli, or Djehiity, which wad the name by which 

he was known to the Ancient Egyptians. He was 
also 'the one who knows' and 'the messenger'. 
The Greeks equated him with Hermes and the 
Romans with Mercury. 


PORTRAYAL 


• Thoth usually appeared with the body of a man and 
the head of an ibis; as the ibis itself; br as a baboon. 


As god of learning, he held the scribe's palette, a 
reed pen and papyrus scroll. He held the wedjat eye 
as healer of the ey^fJStois and the clepsydra 


{Water c3 


The ibis and the baboon, 


« Black, white and red, wliich are also the colours o# 


FEAST DAYS • The month of Thoth was the first month of the year. 

Feast days in honour of the god were celebrated at 
that time everywhere, the 19th day of that month 
_ ._ marking the climax of the festivities. __ 

wa&:Iiiemnu in Upper^gyp^ 
(Hermopoiis Magna to the Greeks, Hermopolis j\ 
Parva being its counterpart in Lower Egypt). He was 
also venerated at Memphis, Heliopolis and Thebes, |! 
and beyond the borders of Egypt particularly in | 
Nubia, and in Sinai where he was the protector of j 


the turquoise mines, 


THOTH 





























Pepy II - a long and 
eventful reign 


This 6th dynasty pharaoh is believed to have reigned for over 90 years. 

The end of his reign marked a major turning point in the history of 
Ancient Egypt, bringing to a close the Old Kingdom's age of prosperity 
and heralding the chaos of the First Intermediate Period. 


A statue, 15.5 inches high, on show 
in the Brooklyn Museum in New 
York is possibly the only existing 
representation of the most important 
figure of the 6th Egyptian dynasty, 
the pharaoh Pepy II. 

This calcite statue, which is 
probably from Saqqara, shows him 
sitting on the knees of his mother, 
Queen Ankhenesmerira. To give a 
more important appearance and 
to confer dignity on an otherwise 
childish pose, the artist has sculpted 
an adult face onto the child's body. 
Perhaps this was also intended to 
emphasise that Pepy IPs reign was 
believed to be the longest in the 
history of Ancient Egypt. 


Pharaoh at the age of six 

Some Egyptologists believe that 
this pharaoh's reign only lasted 
between 50 and 70 years, which is 
still a very long time. According to 
the traditional view, he reigned for 
94 years, which would have made 
the king 100 years old when he 
died, as he was only six when he 
ascended the throne. 

The son of Pepy I and half-brother 
of Merenra, whom he succeeded, 
Pepy II was the fourth pharaoh of 
the 6th dynasty which lasted from 
around 2325 to 2175 BC. 

Egypt reached a new peak of 
prosperity during the Old Kingdom, 
a period that covered approximately 



A painting of a statue of Pepy II sitting on his mother's knee. The statue is on display in the Brooklyn Museum, New York. 
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A painted relief of donkeys from a 6th dynasty tomb at Saqqara, the site of Pepy II's pyramid (and the burials of many of his courtiers), now in the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 



five centuries. The 
government had a 
solid foundation, the 
king was revered as 
a god whose undisputed 
authority spread throughout 
the whole country, whilst the 
population enjoyed peace and 
prosperity in abundance. 

A magnificent kingdom 

The kingdom that the young Pepy II 
inherited was probably the most 
powerful in the world at that time. 
Memphis, the capital of Egypt, was 
a truly magnificent city, boasting 
grandiose palaces, 
and temples, the 
legacy left by the 
kings of the previous 
dynasties who were 
builders' of great 
distinction. 


C - © Herve Lewandowski/RMN 


A headrest inscribed with the name of Pepy II, on display 
in the Louvre, Paris. 


The three pharaohs, Cheops, 
Chephren, and Mycerinus (see Life 
of the Pharoahs, Old Kingdom, 
pages 5-9), had constructed the 
most wonderful monuments in the 
world, the three huge pyramids at 
Giza, and their successors followed 
in their footsteps. Although the 
pyramids built subsequently did not 
have quite the same majesty, they 
were nevertheless impressive and 
perfectly proportioned structures. 

Close to the city of Memphis, the 
cemeteries of Saqqara and Abusir 
contained ornate tombs of superb 
design, which had been built by 
royal personages and dignitaries for 
their journey to eternity. 

Abroad, Egypt was both feared 
and respected. Trade flourished and 
colonies were established in Nubia, 
a country to the south that had 
always fascinated the Egyptian 
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Pepy II - a long and eventful reign 
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During Pepy II's reign, close relations were maintained with Byblos, an ancient Canaanite town, now in modern Lebanon. 

The area was vital to the Egyptians as the source of highly prized cedar wood and this picture shows what now remains of the town. 


kings, who were attracted by its 
many treasures. Nubia was a 
wonderful region, a veritable earthly 
paradise from where caravans 
brought gold, precious stones, 
exquisite woods and ointments. As 
for the Nubians themselves, they 
were a fine-looking race who 
provided elite recruits for ^ • 



An insidious malaise 

This aura of harmony and stability 
that surrounded Egypt became, to 
a certain extent, a facade, as there 
was an undercurrent of disquiet 



A carving fragment inscribed with Pepy II's name in a cartouche, now on display in the Louvre, Paris. 
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starting to run through the country's 
administrative structure. At first * 
barely noticeable, it developed 
insidiously over the years and soon 
began to undermine Egypt's very 
foundations, eventually becoming 
impossible to reverse. The age of 
the king and the length of his reign 
only exacerbated the situation, with 
the pharaoh's authority diminishing 
as he'grew older. 

Signs of this malaise appeared 
amongst the powerful provincial 
governors, the nomarchs, and whilst 
they still continued to apply the 
central government's directives, 
many of them gradually distanced 
themselves from the pharaoh's 
influence. A sure indication of this 
was the fact that some powerful 
dignitaries preferred to be buried 
in their own domain rather than 
choose a tomb near to that of 
their sovereign. 

Some provincial courts, such as 
that of the nomarch of Abydos, 
matched the magnificence and 
splendour of that of the king and his 
palace in Memphis. The nomarchs 
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increasingly sought to pass on their 
office to their children so that the 
position became hereditary and its 
rewards stayed within the family. 

The end of an era 

Anxious to win back the loyalty of 
those whom he felt were deserting 
him as he grew older, Pepy II 
became more and more inclined to 
grant them privileges. For example, 
he allowed some temples to retain 
the profits of the land or property 
that belonged to them whereas it 
would normally have gone to the 
central government treasury. Since 
it was situated near Nubia, the 
nome of Elephantine was even given 
a special status. 

Although he retained his immense 
prestige of god-king, such practices 


helped to weaken the pharaoh's 
authority whilst, at the same time, 
creating considerable jealousy and 
discontent amongst those who felt 
they had been overlooked or 
inadequately rewarded. In the end, 
this led to a very precarious political 
and economic situation, with some 
of the richer provinces declaring a 
kind of autonomy that increasingly 
impinged on and undermined the 
authority of the central government. 

By the time of Pepy II's death, the 
Old Kingdom, which had been 
famed for its stability, was starting 
to collapse, with the royal authority, 
at first imperceptibly but then more 
rapidly, becoming eroded. A long 
reign that had started in a climate 
of order and prosperity ended 
decades later amid misery and 
unrest, presaging the chaotic years 
of the First Intermediate Period. 


Following the collapse of the Old Kingdom, with the move of power to the provinces, there was a decline in 
the quality of tomb paintings. This painting, from around 2400-2300 BC, is on display in the Louvre, Paris. 
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A cylindrical vase inscribed with the cartouche of 
Merenra, predecessor and half-brother of Pepy II. 


HARKHUFl the 
EXPL bRER 

5 During Pepy II's reign the explorer 
Harkhuf. led many expeditions to 
Nubia. Leaving from Elephantine 
island at Aswan near the Nubian 
border, he discovered new routes 
into the country, penetrating into 
unexplored areas well below the 
second Nile cataract and even 
beyond" the third* Legend has it 
that Harkhuf brought a pygmy 
back for the youn^ring. Pepy II 
was only eight '^rorsb jold raf the 
time and excitedly wrote to Harkuf 
asking him to bring the native to 
the court at Memphis: /CoMe north 
to the residence at once! Hurry 
and bring with you this pygmy 
whom you brought from the dand 
of the horizon dwelIers...to delight 
the heart of King Neferkare who 
lives forever!' The full text of this 
letter appears as part of an 
autobiographical ; inscription in 
Harkuftomb at Aswan. It was 
also Harkhuf who later discovered 
the oases of Kharga and Dakhla 
in the middle of the desert west 
of Luxor, both of which were to 
become important and prosperous 
trading centres. 


Outside ot tms couecuun, y^u 









MONUMENTS 

The lost lighthouse of 
Alexandria 





The seventh wonder of the ancient world, the lighthouse of Alexandria was a 
symbol of Greek genius, designed by the architect Sostratus from an idea 
conceived by Ptolemy I. The ruins of this magnificent stone building 
have lain at the bottom of the sea for centuries but the pieces that have recently 
been salvaged may finally help to shed some light on its mystery. 


I n 332 BC, Alexander the Great 
freed the Egyptians from Persian 
rule and founded the magnificent 
city of Alexandria at the mouth of 
the Nile. Alexander had his city built 
on the site of a small fishing village 
called Rachotis, having immediately 
recognized its strategic importance. 



In medieval times, there were 
many stories about the lighthouse 
that belonged in the realm of 
fantasy and gave it a mythical 
dimension. According to one such 
story, the statue at the top of the 
lighthouse came to life to deter any 
potential enemies, pointing its arm 
towards the sea and letting out a 


A colossal project 

It is believed that the construction 
of the lighthouse did not start until 
297 BC but by the beginning of 
the reign of Ptolemy II in 283 BC, it 
had already been completed. This 
represented a very short period of 
time for such a vast undertaking, 
reflecting the efficiency of the 
engineers and builders, together 
with the sizeable amount of finance 
available. It is also thought that the 
expertise of the Egyptian artisans, 
accumulated over 3,000 years, 
undoubtedly helped the Greek 
engineers in the completion of this 
immense project. 


One of the purposes of building 
such a tower may well have been 
to capture the people's imagination 
and increase the city's prestige. 
This colossal structure would prove 
a worthy match for the other 
monuments already erected in the 
town, such as the Great Library. 

Most importantly, the lighthouse 
also fulfilled an essential purpose 
in guiding navigators and warning 
them of the hidden dangers of the 
coast and its numerous reefs. 
Maritime trade was growing very 
rapidly at that time and, judging 
by the large number of Greek and 
Roman wrecks that have recently 
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Early 18th century copperplate engraving depicting the lighthouse of Alexandria. 
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been discovered, the rock barrier 
that stretched alongside the coast 
caused many ships to sink. 

A rocky site 

According to ancient sources, the 
lighthouse was erected at the 
eastern tip of Pharos, a limestone 
ridge close to the shores of 
Alexandria, forming a peninsula 
that was joined to the mainland by 
means of a 1,500-metre long mole or 
breakwater. Today, it is difficult to 
imagine exactly how the site must 
have looked as the land on which 
the town was built has sunk into the 
sea by several metres. 

This part of the world was also 
affected by a series of massive 
earthquakes between the 4th and 
14th centuries AD. It would appear 
that the most devastating episodes 
took place in 1303 and 1323 when 
major earthquakes and tidal waves 
completely destroyed part of the 
town. At the end of the 15th century, 



re.Tacoffa lamp from Roman times decorated with a 
~ presentation of the port of Alexandria. This can now 
seen in the National Maritime Museum, Haifa. 



A fragment from the lighthouse of Alexandria. 


which comes from the north coast, 
was used to build not only this 
ancient city but also the town of 
Fort Qaitbay and the modern town 
of Alexandria. 

The white colour of the stone was 
enhanced by polishing, which gave 
the lighthouse a particularly bright 
appearance. However, the discovery 
of the underwater ruins of the 
lighthouse in the mid-1990s (found 

THE LIGHTHOUSE OF ’ALEXANDRIA 
OVER THE CENTURIES 

An Ancient Greek town, which became Christian and then Byzantine after 
391 BC, Alexandria came under Arab rule in AD 640. A city of culture and 
a major trading centre, its prosperity and influence lasted up until the 
14th century. Numerous traveller sand scholars who stayed in the city 
over the centuries have left us valuableTf^^mation' about the lighthouse. 
For instance, m 670, French bishop Arc^fe described: the role of the Pharos 
tower: If indicates the narrpw opening of the passage, the direction of the 
waves and the bends at the entrance...For the passage leadfrig to the-port 
is narrow although the port is wide on the left side/ Around 870, Yacoubi, 
an Egyptian civil servant from Bagdad wrote: Tt is a sturdy and well-built 
tower, 175 cubits high, at the top of which is a fire that is lit when the 
keepers see ships the distance/ In 1154, Edrisi, a descendant of African 
princes, wrote: 'Thls%Uilding .is oddly remarkable, as much by its height 
as. its strength; the people on board ships recognize this beacon and sail 
accordingly, for it can be seen from a distance of one day's journey by sea 
(100 nautical miles)/ 


Sultan Mameluke Qaitbay had a 
fort erected on the site where the 
lighthouse had once stood, using 
stones from the ruins. 

Limestone and granite 

The lighthouse of Alexandria was 
probably built out of white stone 
blocks cut from local limestone, 
rather than from marble as quoted 
in some sources. This type of stone, 




The lost lighthouse of Alexandria 
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lighthouse. On either side of him 
were statues of Isis and Poseidon, 
two divinities who had a temple 
dedicated to them on the island of 


539 AD, the god Helios stood on 
top of the lighthouse. The most 
likely answer is that the statue was 
changed over time: first Zeus 


by accident during the making of 
a film) revealed that some of the 
stones were too big to have been cut 
out of limestone and were probably 
cut from blocks of granite from 
Aswan. The likelihood is that these 
stones would have been used to 
construct the supporting*walls of the 
building, as well as the door and 
window surrounds. 

By comparing all the written 
sources and the various illustrations 
of the lighthouse, experts have been 
able to determine how the building 
must have looked. The tower stood 
around 135 metres high and was 


built on three levels; the first was 
square, the second octagonal and 
the top was a cylindrical shape. 
A ramp, built over 16 arches, led to 
the first floor which was supported 
by a platform ten metres high. 

According to the description 
written in 1166 by the medieval 
Arab geographer el-Andaloussi, 
the first level was 71 metres high 
by 30 metres wide and had an 
inner ramp that gave access to 
the second floor. The size of this 
area suggests that it may have 
been used as a route for beasts 
of burden to bring the fuel 
necessary for the upkeep of the 
fire on the top floor. 

The second floor was around 
34 metres high and had a 32-step 
staircase leading to the third floor. 
The top floor was the smallest of 
the three, being only nine metres 
high. Above this floor was a beacon 
on top of which stood a statue, 
probably of Zeus Soter, or Zeus the 
Saviour (of sailors). The top part of 
the tower was destroyed by an 
earthquake in the 10th century. 



This representation of the lighthouse of Alexandria is taken from a book housed in the Paris National Library. 



This head of Alexander, founder of the city of Alexandria, 
is an Egyptian reproduction of a famous statue by 
Lysippos of Sikyon. It is on display in the University 
Collection in Leipzig. 
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A Roman coin stamped at Alexandria showing the 
lighthouse and the goddess Isis, who was highly revered 
in the town, holding a sail and a sistrum. This can be 
seen in the National Maritime Museum, Haifa. 

Underwaterexcavaiions 

In 1962, the Egyptian diver Kamal 
Abu el-Saasat persuaded the 
Egyptian navy to raise from the 
water a colossal statue, probably 
of Isis, which was lying alongside 
the lighthouse. 


But this discovery did not lead 
to further explorations and it was 
not until 1994 that the Supreme 
Council of Antiquities finally 
instructed the Alexandria 
Study Centre to carry out 
underwater excavations on 
the sunken ruins of Fort 
Qcritbay. The existence of 
ancient ruins on the site 
had been known since at 
least the 18th century but 
the extensive growth of the 
town during the 19th century 
discouraged archaeologists 
from excavating there and they 
decided to work on pharaonic 
sites instead. 

The excavation project was given 
added impetus through a campaign 
led by the Egyptian filmmaker 
Asmaa el-Bakri. Financed by art 
patrons, Elf-Aquitaine (the oil group) 
and EDF (the electricity company), 
the work started under the direction 
of Jean-Yves Empereur, a French 
scholar and head of the Alexandria 
Study Centre. 

Over 2,000 pieces dating from 
Pharaonic, Hellenic and Roman 



periods were raised from among 
the 3,000 blocks of stone that lay 
on the seabed. Some of the blocks 
would have been thrown into the 
sea for defensive purposes in order 
to protect the port of Alexandria 
from attacks by sea. 

Remaining an enigma 

A bust of Ptolemy in the likeness 
of a pharaoh and the supporting 
sections of columns and sphinxes, 
some weighing up to 70 tons, were 
raised by means of a system of air 
balloons. It appeared that some of 
the pieces were older than fhe 
founding of the town of Alexandria 
and dated back to the time of 
Ramesses II. 

To date, the finds resulting from 
the excavations have not yet made it 
possible to recreate the lighthouse 
in its original state. The architectural 
study of the listed pieces will be a 
long, time-consuming process and it 
will probably be many more years 
before the secrets of the seventh 
wonder of the ancient world are 
finally revealed. 

LIGHTHOUSES BUILT 

SY THE GREEKS 

The Latin word 'pharus', meaning 
lighthouse, originates from the 
Greek island of Pharos, and was 
used to describe towers with fires 
that v were lit during the night to 
warn sailors about, dangers of 
the coasts and guide them as they 
approached a port. Before building 
the lighthouse at Alexandria, the 
Greeks had alreadybuilt several of 
these towers at the port of Piraeus 
in Athens as early as the 5th 
century BC - during the time of 
Pericles.-On the island of Thasos, 
on the site of the ancient city of 
the same name, the ruins of a 
lighthouse have also been found: 


The port of Alexandria today. 










Soldiers of the pharaoh 

Soldiers formed a separate class in Egyptian society. They learnt only the 
of war, and son followed father in the profession. Their sole purpose was 
to be prepared to defend Egypt, if necessary at the cost of their lives. 


I n the earliest days of its history, 
Egypt's workforce consisted of 
farmers, fishermen and artisans. 
There was no permanent standing 
army and soldiers were conscripted 
as the need arose. Over time, as 
battles were waged to defend their 
land and liberty and, later, to extend 
the empire of the pharaohs, the 
soldiers developed a sense of 
national pride and dedication to 
their profession. 

* 

The origin of the army 

During the Old Kingdom, the kings 
of Egypt had a troop of bodyguards 
and a small mesha, meaning 'army' 
or 'task force', sufficient to protect 
trade and deal with border raids by 
neighbouring states. All Egyptians 
were obliged to serve the state if the 


need arose for a large body of 
men for anything from a mining 
expedition to a military campaign. 
Taxpayers were called up and 
trained to become part of the mesha. 

There is some evidence of the 
existence of an army in the Middle 
Kingdom and, by the New Kingdom 
(18th dynasty), there was definitely 
a formalized standing body that 
wielded considerable power. 

Under the 19th dynasty, in order to 
increase the size of their armies, the 
kings started to recruit more and 
more foreign mercenaries. The 
Medjay were a nomadic tribe from 
the Nubian desert to the south of 
Egypt. Renowned for their skills as 
archers, from the 2nd Intermediate 
Period they were increasingly used 
as scouts during desert campaigns, 


eventually forming a police force 
and border patrol. 

By the time of Amenophis HI, many 
different nationalities had joined the 
Egyptian ranks, often as branded 
slaves permitted to win their freedom 
by enrolling in the army. 

A military leader 

The pharaoh was head of the army 
and the first Egyptian kings led 
their troops into battle. By the Old 
Kingdom, kings were considered 
too holy to fight but, by the Middle 
Kingdom, they had become warriors 
again. In the New Kingdom, it is 
interesting to note that pharaohs 
such as Horemheb and Ramesses I 
had military backgrounds, reflecting 
the increasing prestige of the 
military profession. 
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A drawing of an Egyptian war chariot and its escort, sketched in black ink, from the tomb of an 
18th dynasty Chief of Police, Mahu. 


The army was organized into 
several divisions, each of which was 
placed under the protection of a 
particular god. The Amun division 
formed the pharaoh's bodyguard 
and surrounded him at the centre of 
the line of battle. The Ra and Seth 
divisions were employed on the 
wings, and the Rah division brought 
up the rear. In his campaigns, the 
king was assisted by a war council, 
a commander-in-chief, lieutenants 
and various royal commissioners. 


A formidable weapon 

The infantry formed the largest 
part of the Egyptian army, with 
combat comprising hand-to-hand 
fighting with spears, battleaxes and 
clubs, supported by archery units on 
the flanks or behind the infantry 
line. Horses were not ridden into 
battle because saddles and stirrups 
had not yet been invented, so a rider 
could easily be unseated. 

During the late Middle Kingdom, 
the Asiatic Hyksos introduced to 



The Egyptian army shown in a relief from Harnesses Ill's temple at Medinet Habu, Thebes. 
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Egypt a previously unknown and 
devastating weapon which was to 
revolutionize warfare: the chariot. 
These were deployed on the flanks 
and were charged with driving 
through the enemy lines to support 
the infantry's advance. A chariot 
held two men, a driver and a soldier. 
The driver had a whip and the 
soldier had a bow and arrows, as 
well as javelins kept in a holder 
fixed to the side of the chariot. 



As already discussed, by the early 
18th dynasty a large professional 
army had been established with 
several principal divisions, each 
named after a specific god. 

From the Middle Kingdom, each 
division was commanded by a 
general, who was usually one of the 
king's sons. A division comprised 
5,000 men and was equipped with 
500 chariots; 4,000 of the men were 
infantry and 1,000 were charioteers. 
Each of the divisions was divided 
into a company of 200 or 250 men 
and within each company were 
platoons of 50, led by a 'chief of 50', 
and these were again subdivided 
into squads of 10. 

Scouts were separate from the 
rest of the army and had the task of 
obtaining information about the size 
and location of the enemy. They also 
patrolled the area around the camp 
on horseback to guard against a 
surprise attack. Because of the 
secret and dangerous nature of 
their mission, only the best men 
were used as scouts. 

The Egyptians at sea 

Although the Egyptians preferred 
to fight their battles on land, they 
had a strong navy and undertook 
many naval engagements. The king 
commanded naval battles and his 
flagship was known as the Falcon 
Ship after the god Horus. 




Soldiers of the pharaoh 


The fleet comprised fast units 
formed of Egyptian and Phoenician 
ships that patrolled the eastern 
Mediterranean. The ships were 
manned by sailors, who rowed and 
tended the sails, and marines who 
did the'actual fighting. The larger 
ships carried up to 200 marines. 

The Egyptians eventually lost 
control of the seas with the arrival 
of the Greeks and the Persians. 


It is not known if there were written 
declarations of war, but kings in 
the ancient Middle East certainly 
engaged in frequent diplomatic 
correspondence, some of which has 
been preserved on clay tablets. 

At the outset of a campaign, the 
pharoah would estimate the number 
of troops required. Scribes were in 
charge of recruitment, supplies, 
postings and soldiers' pay. They 
also supervised the training of the 
soldiers whose normal role was 




A frieze possibly depicting military training for young men from the tomb of the 12th dynasty nomarch Khnumhotep at 
Beni Hasan. This is one of several tombs open at this site which feature wrestling, acrobatic and athletic friezes. 


limited to escorting caravans or 
driving out marauding nomadic 
bands. The army scribe kept a daily 
diary of events, recording the 
precise details of the troops and 
the outcome of the battles. These 
detailed accounts were the basis 
of the formal temple inscriptions 
recording the king's great victories. 


Weapons used by Egyptian soldiers 
changed very little throughout the 
Old and Middle Kingdoms. Amongst 
the oldest were the sword, the 
scimitar, the battleaxe, the javelin, 
and bows and arrows. The bronze 
battleaxe and the throwing cudgel 
were the most favoured weapons of 


THE BATTLE OF KADESH 

This is the very first battle in history where we have a detailed account of the 
tactics used. The pharaoh Ramesses II led an army of 20,000 men to recapture 
the Syrian town of Kadesh. The Hittite king, Muwatallis, was waiting in the 
mountains behind the town at the head of a great force of 35,000 infantry arid 
3,500 chariots. But from a tactical point of view, the situation favoured the 
Egyptians as their army was spread out over 30 kilometres (19 miles). A wave 
of 2,500 Hittite chariots, each carrying three men, attacked the 2nd (Ra) 
division. Then, the timely arrival of the Naarn troops (an elite division), 
coupled with Ramesses' tactical awareness and courage, allowed the 
Egyptians to counter-attack the Hittites who were in the process of stripping 
the Egyptian dead and wounded. Egyptian reinforcements, namely the 3rd 
(Ptah) and 4th (Seth) divisioris, were able to drive back the Hittite chariots. 
The Egyptians then attacked the fortress of Kadesh but the town held out. 
The fighting continued for 17 years. It was a tactical victory for Ramesses but 
the Hittites retained Syria and eventually a permanent treaty was signed. 
The frontier was established on the Orontes river and a long period of peace 
for Egypt ensued. 


A Syrian prisoner in glazed faience, dating from the 
20th dynasty, now on display in the Louvre, Paris. 
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A block showing Asiatic mercenaries, from the destroyed temple of Akhenaten (New Kingdom) at Karnak. 


the Egyptian soldier. Early examples 
were made of stone and copper, 
then later of bronze. Iron was used 
very little as it was inconvenient and 
costly to import. - 
In addition to using a shield for 
protection, by the New Kingdom 
soldiers wore a padded linen helmet 



A late Predynastic knife with a flint blade and an ivory 
handle carved from a hippopotamus tooth, from Gebel 
el-Arak, now on display in the Louvre, Paris. 


and leather body armour to help 
withstand chariot charges and the 
powerful Asiatic bow, known as the 
composite bow. High ranks and 
royalty might wear armour of bronze 
scales over padded linen garments, 
which offered better defence but 
was expensive. 



Detail of the knife handle (about 10cm long), showing 
two engagements: warriors in hand-to-hand combat 
armed with maces and sticks; and a naval battle. 


After the occupation of the country 
by the Hyksos, the Egyptian army 
realised that it had to strengthen its 
armoury and adopt its enemies' 
weapons. In addition to chariots, 
peaked helmets were copied from 
Syrian troops, and Egyptian bows 
became more powerful when they 
were based on the Asiatic model. 

To the victor, the spoils 

'The name of a valiant man of action 
will never disappear from this land.' 
The profession of soldier was well 
paid and after the victory came tlje 
division of the spoils. Additional 
rewards for bravery might include 
land in a soldier's home town or 
gold, generally in the form of 
bracelets, necklaces or cups. 

Deserving officers were promoted 
according to an established career 
pattern: they were in turn named 
'Officer of the deserts to the west of 
Thebes', 'Royal messenger for all 
foreign countries', 'Standard-bearer 
of the royal guard', 'Commander-in- 
chief of the warship Mery-Amun' 
and finally 'Chief of police'. Some 
generals, such as Horemheb and 
Ramesses I, even attained supreme 
power, becoming pharaohs. 

£HE ROYAL GUARD 

The pharaoh went into battle 
surrounded by an elite unit, hi& 
personal bodyguard, comprising 
the finest elements in the Egyptian 
army, men who had distinguished 
themsdlves in . cohg|pfe Some, were 
mercenaries: Akhenaten s unit had 
Syrians and Nubians, whilst 
Ramesses II had a battalion made 
up entirely of Sardinian pirates 
whom he had captured. Ramesses 
also had gn unusual bodyguard - a 
fiercely loyal lion who saved his life 
on numerous occasions, notably at 
the famous battle of Kadesh. 





Libraries and archives 


Unfortunately there is little surviving evidence of the libraries and archives of 
Ancient Egypt and there has been a lack of archaeological work carried out at 
their original locations. However, it is known that they played a key role in 
administrative and religious practices, and in the development of literature. 


T he Egyptians called the places 
where books were kept and 
recorded, per medjat (The House of 
Books). The term per medjat applies 
in both an administrative and a 
religious context but it is the latter 
that is best-documented. 

'Books' refers to rolls of papyrus or 
parchment, which could be up to a 
maximum of ten metres long. Few of 
these have survived to the present 


day, but the British Museum houses 
a few outstanding examples: the 
Great Harris Papyrus which dates 
from the Ramesside period and, at 
41 metres long, is an exception to 
the rule; the Rhind Mathematical 
Papyrus from around 1550 BC; and 
the London Medical Papyrus. Also of 
note are the Tanis Papyrus and the 
Jumihlac Papyrus, which are on 
display in the Louvre in Paris. 


The Faiyum has proved a rich site 
for ancient texts. Around 1900, some 
workmen discovered a crocodile 
mummy Tossing it to one side, it 
burst open and was found to be 
stuffed with papyri. Fragments 
included works of Sophocles, 
Homer and Euripides. 

At the same time, the British 
archaeologists Bernard Grenfell 
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A library block bearing a list of works from the temple of Montu at Tod, south of Luxor. 



The Book of the running of 
the temple 

The Book of sailing on the 
great barque 

The Book of parading the king 
in a procession 
• Rituals of protection and 
conjuring evil spirits: 

The Books for driving evil 
spirits away; repelling ||| Lf 
crocodiles; protecting timeBjf 


The Book of appeasing Sekhmet 
• Astronomy: 

Memento of the motion of the 
Sun and Moon 

Guide to the motion of the stars 












M WRITING AND SYMBOLS 



The reference library was sited on the east wing of the Ptolemaic temple of Edfu, south of Luxor. 


and Arthur Hunt found papyri in the 
town of Tebtunis at the temple of 
the crocodile *god Sobek. The 
Tebtunis find consisted of more than 
21,000 fragments and this material 
can now be seen at the University of 
Calfornia at Berkeley. 

A significant number of papyrus 
fragments were also found in the 
temple enclosure wall at Tebtunis in 
1931. There were approximately 500 
fragments in all, written in demotic, 
hieratic, hieroglyphic and Greek, 
dating from around 27 BC to AD 210. 
The papyri written in hieratic and 
hieroglyphic script all dealt with 
religious matters, suggesting that 
the library of the House of Life was 
a major centre for the study of 
religious sciences. 

Temple libraries 

In the temple itself, a small room 
served as a reference library. This 
housed the papyri that were vital to 
ensure the smooth running of the 
temple during daily and special 
ceremonies, processions and the 
various protection rituals. 

A number of temples, such as 
those at Esna and Philae, have lists 
of texts written on some of the walls 


but the only definitely identified 
temple library is in the temple of 
Horus at Edfu. This is a niche-like 
room in the southern wall in the east 
wing of its pronaos (a columned 
hall in front of the shrine in a temple 
of the Greco-Roman Period). An 
inscription over the entrance to this 
room describes it as the 'library of 
Horns'. Two recesses were cut in 
the side walls to hold the coffers that 
contained the papyri. An inventory of 
the 32 papyri that were kept there 
was carved on the walls (see box on 
page 3); this appears to have been a 
feature of Egyptian libraries. 

Royal and private libraries 

Aside from temples, the pharaoh 
and certain scholars were also likely 
to have kept a selection of important 
works of literature. This is confirmed 
by the discovery of faience (ceramic) 
bookplates, bearing the name of 
Amenophis III and Tiye. These were 
probably attached to containers that 
held .the papyri. The contents have 
sadly been lost but the bookplates 
themselves offer rare evidence of 
the existence of a royal library; 

Certain discoveries have also 
pointed to the existence of private 

n 


libraries. The nature of the texts in 
these libraries varied: they included 
literary works, love poems, books 
of wisdom and religious hymns. 

In 1898, the Ramesseum papyri 
were found in a wooden box inside a 
modest late Middle Kingdom tomb 
which had been hidden beneath 
the Ramesseum, the cult temple to 
Ramesses II in western Thebes. The 
texts comprised religious, magical, 
medical and literary material; they 
are regarded as the most valuable 
single find of Middle Kingdom 
papyri. Another notable find, the 
Deir el-Medina library, belonging to 
a New Kingdom family of royal 
craftsmen, came to light early in 
the 20th century. 


THE GREAT LIBRARY 

One of the two most famous libraries 
in the ancient world was the Great 
Library of Alexandria (the other 
was at Pergamum in Asia Minor), It 
ultimately held around half a million 
papyri but was accidentally burned 
to the ground when Julius Cqesar 
took the city. Although rebuilt, it was 
destroyed a second time In AD 391. 







The myths of Thoth 

Stories relating to Thoth associate him with writing, knowledge and, 
more generally, with the organization of the celestial and terrestrial world. 
It is hardly surprising therefore that his intelligence and pragmatism 
were used as a model for pharaonic Egypt and its highly efficient 
system of administration, which was the envy of all. 



A ccording to the cosmogony 
(creation theory) upheld in 
Hermopolis, the god Thoth created 
the world through his invention of 
language. By means of his innate 
intelligence, and helped by Sia, the 
personification of perception, he 
then organized the world and made 
it habitable for mortals. 


Celestial responsibilities 

Thoth was held in the highest 
regard by the other gods. He sat 
in the divine courts and, as their 
clerk, he recorded the verdicts 
and was responsible for writing 
letters on all important decisions 
or disputes. His impartiality and 
integrity were beyond question. 
He also had the important role of 
guarding the gods' seals. 

Thoth frequently had to intervene 
in the quarrels which set the gods 
against each other. The active 
part he played in the settling of 
the conflict between the long¬ 
standing deadly enemies, 
Seth and his nephew 
Horns, won him a great 
deal of respect. Following 
this skilful arbitration, he 
was known as 'he who 
succeeds in separating 
the two combatants', an 
® admirable feat in view of 
the hatred that existed 
between the two men. 


The last judgment 

Thoth also had a very 
significant role to play 
in another court, where 
justice was dispensed in 
weighing the heart of 
the deceased, or the last 
judgment. It fell to Thoth to record 
the precise result of the weighing, 
which was carried out in the 


The means of creation 

In order to complete this huge 
undertaking and shape the world 
according to his wishes, Thoth 
used his extensive knowledge of 
language and calculation. The 
great universal machine of the 
celestial bodies was set in motion 
and Thoth used his skills to make 
the wheels turn perfectly. 

It was essential that this 
creation and organization be 
recorded for posterity so the 
learned god then invented 
writing. He became 'he who 
was the first to write' and the 
scribes were his disciples. 

The other vitally important 
element in this world was 
justice: that of Maat, the only 
true justice, which resides in 
the hearts of both gods and men 
(see Gods and Goddesses, Maat). 
So Thoth also became 'he who 
writes the Maat', and in every 
respect - knowledge, organization 
and justice - he was a true model 
for all men, not least the pharaoh 
and his administration. 


Thoth, the patron 
of scribes, in the form of a # 

bgboon, a portrayal which came 
slightly later than that of the ibis-headed 
man. This sculpture dating from the Amarna period, 
18th dynasty, is in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo. 







GODS AND GODDESSES 


presence of Moot. He frequently 
appeared ibis-headed in front of the 
scales, holding his reed pen and 
palette, waiting to write down the 
result. Sometimes he appeared in 
the shape of a baboon, sitting on top 
of the balance. 

As soon as the judgment was 
dispensed by the goddess of truth 
and justice, it would be recorded 
by Thoth. He would then leave, 
accompanied by Anubis, to give 
new breath to the deceased, 
provided that he had been judged 
'true of voice' and fit to live in the 
kingdom of Osiris. In this capacity, 
Thoth was the author of the Book of 
Respirations, extracts from which 
were read out by priests at funerals. 

Thoth, the divine vizier 

Any study of the mythology of 
Ancient Egypt quickly reveals the 
similarities between the organized 
world of men and the equally 


organized world of the gods, one 
serving as a model for the other. So 
the pharaoh reigned with absolute 
supremacy over Egypt, as Ra did 
throughout the skies. 

But even the pharaoh could not 
exercise such power on his own and 
a vizier was appointed to assist him. 
It is worth comparing the vizier's 
sphere of activity with that exercised 
by Thoth. Just as the vizier acted as 
the pharaoh's right hand, so Thoth 
was the right hand of Ra. 

Between pharaoh and vizier, as 
between Ra and Thoth, there was a 
division of tasks: the ruler, on earth 
as in heaven, intervened in the event 
of a serious crisis, while the right- 
hand man had responsibility for all 
the day-to-day tasks and problems 
relating to the running of the world 
or the country. Both Thoth and the 
vizier were also trusted advisers, 
always ready to offer ideas and 
solutions when necessary. 



At the weighing of the heart, it was Thoth, seen here on the left, who recorded the result. 
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THE WRITTEN WORD. 
A GIFT FROM THOTH 

As the inventor of writing, the 
Egyptians considered Thoth to be 
the author of most written works. 
At that time, it was thought that 
such an amount of knowledge 
could only be divine and that all 
the books, papyrus scrolls and 
other texts carved into the walls 
of the temples had been given to 
men by Thoth himself. The ancients 
believed that he may have 
deliberately left them oh the floor 
of the temples. 



The god Thoth with a man's body and an ibis-head. This 
portrayal in wood with traces of gilt and bronze, from the 
Late Period, is part of the Schultz Collection in New York. 




















































The myths ol Thoth 


Thoth 

GODS AND GODDESSES 



The pharaoh Ptolemy XIII [Greco-Roman Period) is shown being purified by the gods Thoth and Horus in this relief from the Temple of Korn Ombo. 
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Thoth, the Ra of the night 

Thoth's mission was also to have the 
results of any particular judgment 
implemented, personally making 
sure that each god was aware of it. 

Ra became aware of his influence 
and, in accordance with his wishes, 
Thoth became the god of the moon, 
a kind of 'night sun', the nocturnal 
equivalent of Ra. The reasons for 
this date back to the dawn of time. 
The ageing great god Ra, weary 
of the incessant quarrelling of 
men, decided to reside in the more 
peaceful celestial heights, lighting 
up the day and travelling through 
the underworld by night. Thus, the 
earth was left without light during 
the night when darkness reigned. 

Aware of the problem he had 
created, Ra spoke to Thoth: "You will 
be in my place, my substitute. You 
will be called Thoth, he who is in 
place of Ra. You will surround the 


two skies with your beauty and 
light." And so it was that the moon 
brought light to the darkness. 

A mischievous manoeuvre 

As moon-god, Thoth was known as 
'he who counts the years', 'he who 
subdivides the years and months'. 
Since he marked out the nights and 
days, Thoth was soon thought of as 
the inventor of the calendar, albeit 
a somewhat mischievous inventor, 
much criticized by the Ancient 
Egyptians for what was probably the 
least successful of his many roles. 

During a game of senet (see box 
on next page), Thoth won the five 
epagomenal days that were added 
on to the end of the year, making it 
possible for the gbddess Nut to 
bring her children into the world 
(see Gods and Goddesses, The 
Myths of Ra). But his calculations 
and manoeuvres led to a number of 


TOO CLEVER FOR. 
HIS OWN GOOD 

Thoth was so intelligent and learned 
that his intellectual superiority soon 
wearied the rest of the pantheon. He 
loved the sound of his own voice, and 
the pompous tone of his comments 
and his stilted vocdbulary had the 
effect^ profoundly Kgmng his entire 
audience. AltHdugfilesp'eetfufof his 
extensive knowledge, the gods, led 
by Isis, did ndt hesitate to pdint fils 
out to him. 

Concerned about her son Horus" 
state of health on account of his 
protracted battle with Seth, Isis went 
to consult Thoth w ho la unched into 
a longwirided and Irrelevant spfeech. 
Becoming* impatient; the infuriated 
goddess interrupted him: "Thoth, 
your heart may be wise, but your 
decisions are slow!" 













AN IMPERFECT 
CALENDAR 

To determine the beginning of the 
year, the Egyptians referred to a 
major event in their lives, namely 
the start of the Nile floods which 
occurred practically every year 
around the 20th of our month of 
July. The virtually simultaneous 
return to the early morning sky of 
the dog star Sirius (which for many 
weeks had remained below the 
horizon) helped to make this day 
easily recognizable. It was the 
beginning of a year of 365 days, 
but this did not allow for the 
rotation of the earth which takes 
exactly 365.24 days. This slight 
discrepancy between the official 
year and the natural year 
increased from one day after four 
years to one month after 120 years. 
It therefore required 1,456 years 
of patience before the two years 
coincided once again. It was the 
Romans who eventually resolved 
this anomaly through the invention 
of the leap year. 


AN ANCIENT BOARD 
GAME 

The game of senet, which was very 
popular in the New Kingdom, was 
a sort of combination of snakes 
and ladders and backgammon. 
The game took place on a board of 
30 squares in three rows of ten, 
using counters that were moved 
forwards by means of astragals 
(knuckle bones) or throwsticks. 


Detail of a sacrificial procession coming from the tomb of Petosiris, the high priest of Thoth at Hermopolis 
in around 300 BC, in the cemetery at Tuna el-Gebel. 


restored eye was known as the 
wedjat or perfect eye, which was 
considered sacred and became a 
symbol of healing and power. 


discrepancies in the calendar, 
creating not insignificant problems 
for the unfortunate mortals. 

Thoth and the 'wedjat' eye 

After Seth had assassinated his 
brother Osiris, Horns fought with his 
uncle to avenge his father. During 
the battle, Seth pulled out the left 
eye of Horus and tore it into six 
pieces. Thoth, the patron of doctors, 
found the pieces and joined them 
together by spitting on them. The 


Thoth's family 

According to the creation theory 


of Hermopolis, Thoth was a 
demiurge (his own creator) 
and so had no parent. In one of 
the strangest myths, however, it is 
claimed that he was born from the 
forehead of Seth. 

At Hermopolis, called Khemnu 
('eight-town') by the Ancient 
Egyptians, Thoth was also, and 
most importantly, 'lord of the 
city of the eight', four pairs of 
primeval divinities representing the 
disorganized matter that existed 
before creation. He was regarded 
as the husband of .either the 
goddess Nehemtawy or Seshat, 
goddess of writing. Finally, in the 
New Kingdom he was believed to be 
the son of Ra and Neith. 


According fo legend, it was Thoth who restored the eye 
of Horus, which became known as the 'wedjat eye', 
shown here in this fragment of pottery from the New 
Kingdom, now in the National Maritime Museum, Haifa. 
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The worship of Thoth 

Thoth was celebrated everywhere and examples of his worship 
could be found in many aspects of the everyday lives of all Egyptians, 
from the most humble to the most important. 


N ot only festivals and temples 
but also the foundations of 
buildings, animal burials, amulets, 
and the work of mathematicians and 
doctors - all were dedicated in some 
way to the worship of Thoth. 


Worshipped beyond Egypt 

The focus of his worship was at 
Hermopolis Magna in Upper Egypt 
and Hermopolis Fbrva in Lower 
Egypt. Thoth was also venerated 
at Heliopolis, Memphis and even at 
Thebes, the town of Amun. He was 
worshipped beyond the borders of 
Egypt, particularly in Nubia and in 
Sinai where he was an important 
deity controlling the mining of 
turquoise. Thoth was also present as 
a 'guest god' in other temples. 

When the month of Thoth arrived 
(July-August), the god of Hermopolis 
was feted all over Egypt. The great 
festival of the 19th day of that month 
marked the climax of the festivities, 
with vast quantities of meat, figs and 
honey consumed in celebration. 


Speaking as the oracle 

The worship of Thoth was also part 
of a more personal but no less 
significant practice, namely the 
oracle. This manifestatien of the 
word of a favourite god was an 
important aspect of people's lives. 

One of the most remarkable 
oracles was that of Kasr el-'Aguz, 
south of Medinet Habu on the west 
bank at Thebes. This small late 
Ptolemaic temple was dedicated to 
Thoth as the moon. Here he was 



The tomb of Petosiris, high priest of Thoth at Hermopolis in around 300 BC. Petosiris had it built for his father, brother and 
himself in the cemetery of Tuna el-Gehel 


called 'he who listens' and 'he who 
knows, who heralds the morrow, who 
sees the future without being wrong'. 
The people knew that, when the 
oracle spoke, it was the words of 
Thoth that were pronounced. 


Sacred animal burials 

Although Thoth spoke through the 
mouth of the oracle, he was also 
present in the Egyptians' everyday 
lives in the form of the ibis. This bird, 
commonly found on the banks of the 


THE WEDJAT EYE 
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Many Egyptians wore amulets of the god in his animal form or as an ibis- 


headed man, sometimes holding the divine wedjat eye, or the eye of) 
which Seth had ripped from his nephew and tore into six pieces. The c 
task of putting Horus' eye back together fell to Thoth, the patron of < 

Each of the six parts of this eye tradtionally represented a fraction, as used in 
measuring grain. _ 


_ 


_ 
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Nile at that time, was an incarnation 
of the god and was specially bred 
nearby for sacrifice by pilgrims. 
The ibis was granted the same 
burial honours as men and women. 
Embalmed, then mummified, the 
birds were buried together in huge 
underground catacombs. One of the 
most famous of these, to the north 
of Saqqara, yielded up many 
thousands of mummified birds to the 
archaeologists. Although fewer in 
number, baboons were given the 
same burial rites, further proof of the 
strength and diversity of the daily 
worship of Thoth. 

Medicine and mathematics 

Because he had successfully healed 
the eye of Horus, Thoth was greatly 
respected by the medical profession 
and by the doctor-priests attached 
to the temples. Just like the scribes, 
who had Thoth to thank for teaching 
them writing skills and placed 
themselves under his protection, 
doctors also regarded the god as 
their patron and protector. 

Mastering the algebraic fraction 
earned Thoth the respect of 
mathematicians. As the inventor of 


measurement, the god was 
involved in the everyday life 
of a great many Egyptians, 
who measured everything from 
grain to land. In this respect, 
together with Seshat, the goddess of 
writing, Thoth was the ideal god to 
watch over the foundation rites of 
the temples which the pharaoh built. 

Pharaoh's archivist 

In his intellectual aspect, Thoth 
was very close to the pharaoh, and 
the god sometimes took the place 
of Seth in enacting the rite of 
sema-tawy on the feast day that 
commemorated 'the union of the two 
lands' of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

Thoth was also present at the 
coronation in the role of archivist, 
noting down the coronation name of 
the king proclaimed by the scribe of 
the House of Life. This name would 
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A scribe at work under the eye of Thoth. This alabaster statue from the 18th dynasty is now in the Louvre Museum, Paris. 


The ibis is one of the two main sacred animals associated 
with Thoth. This bronze ibis head from the Late Period is 
in the Vienna Museum. 

be recorded by Thoth for posterity 
on the leaves of the sacred ished- 
tree, and birds, including the ibis, 
would be released in the four 
directions of the compass. Then the 
god would proclaim: "I have made 
these annals to last for hundreds 
of thousands of jubilees.” In this 
respect, perhaps Thoth was none 
other than the first historian. 


A RECORD OF THE 
CORONATION NAME 

Recording the name of the pharaoh 
on the sacred tree was a vital part of 
the coronation ceremony. One of the 
most remarkable representations 
of this can be seen in the hypostyle 
hall pf the temple fo^rnun at Kamak. 
It depicts Sety I ot^fe 19th dynasty 
(1290-1279 BC). The scene takes 
place in the court of the solar temple 
of Heliopolis. The pharaoh, crowned 
with the khepresh and carrying the 
heka sceptre, which the priests have 
handed him, is kneeling beneath 
the ished-tree. Behind him, Thoth, 
depicted as an ibis-headed naan. Is 
carefully writing down the name of 
the new sovereign on one of the 
leaves of the tree with a long, finely 
sharpened reed pen. 



